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Book Reviewed: 
Thomas J. Cousineau: The Séance of Reading: Uncanny Designs in Modernist Writing. Editura Universitara, 
Bucharest, 2023, 168 pp. ISBN 978-606-28-1592-9. 


One of the fundamental and most famous Romanian legends, with variants in other Balkan cultures, 
“The Legend of Master Manole” has been interpreted as a disturbing allegory of creativity based on the 
myth of the founder’s sacrifice. Tasked by the king with building the monastery of Curtea de Arges, Master 
Manole and his team soon find out that whatever they build during the day collapses at night. In one of 
Master Manole’s dreams, he is told that, only by encasing in the walls the first woman visiting them next 
morning, will they be able to build the monastery. He is eventually forced to sacrifice his pregnant wife Ana 
and thus the beautiful monastery is completed. When the masons boast in front of the king that they can 
build an even greater monastery, he has them stranded on the roof. Trying to escape, they all fall to the 
ground. The place of Manole’s fall is marked by a well of clear water in the yard of the monastery. In Mircea 
Eliade’s interpretation of the myth—from Commentaires sur la légende de maitre Manole—Ana does not 
die, but she is transformed, as her “fleshly body” turns into an “architectural body” (15), a metamorphosis 
that is rather “camouflaged” (16), hence the need for literary and cultural analysis of the text that envelops 
the protagonists. 

The Séance of Reading: Uncanny Designs in Modernist Writing by Thomas J. Cousineau is the second 
volume of a three-book project entitled The Manole Trilogy, preceded by Ritual Unbound: Reading Sacrifice 
in Modernist Writing (University of Delaware Press, 2004) and followed by To Double-Business Bound: The 
Symmetrical Imperative of Writing (work in progress). The American critic takes over Eliade’s perspective to 
explore nine “literary monuments” of Western modernism and identify various artistic transformations 
based on what he calls the Manole complex, “thinking of them for the first time as disguised stagings of 
archaic building rituals” (17). The “Introduction” includes a shorter commentary of two works by Austrian 
writer Thomas Bernhard, Correction and The Loser, which the author previously examined in another book 
entitled Three-Part Inventions, but which are here reinterpreted. 

In Chapter 1, the critic covers The Great Gatsby by F. Scott Fitzgerald, explaining that the main character’s 
profile “has been chosen to serve as the victim whose sacrifice—reenacting the archaic building ritual 
inscribed in the Manole legend—will allow Fitzgerald to construct his most famous novel” (31). Jay Gatsby’s 
wish “to fix everything just the way it was before” changes from the protagonist’s “self-fixing” into the 
narrator’s “posthumous fixing” (31). Nick Carraway seems to act as Gatsby’s ghostwriter, amplifying his 
subjectivity and fictional context, while Fitzgerald, inspired by Keats’s “sensuous imagery” (38), Shelley’s 
“shattered visage” (40) from the sonnet “Ozymandias” or Conrad’s “essentially heroic figure” (41) from The 
Heart of Darkness, turns an individual’s past into a literary past. 

Chapter 2 deals with James Joyce’s first short story ever published, “The Sisters,” which chronicles the 
relationship between a boy and a young priest. Cousineau points out that the corruption of Father Flynn and 
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his untimely demise go in parallel with the construction of the story, concluding that “the mirroring of the 
narrative elements creates an effect of aesthetic ‘stasis’” (49). Considering the tragicomic circumstances in 
which the priest dies, the transfer of scrupulosity from the character’s religious service to the narrator’s 
storytelling skills and the author’s writing act, and the more modernist second version of the story in 
comparison with its more romantic first version, the critic explains the immuring technique of the real corpse 
into the fictional body of the literary structure. 

Dedicated to The Book of Disquiet by Portuguese writer Fernando Pessoa, Chapter 3 shows “the uncanny 
way in which the ‘mortal body’ of Lisbon: What Every Tourist Should See—the guidebook in which a self- 
styled cicerone provides visitors with a tour of Pessoa’s native city—passes into the ‘architectural body’ of 
Pessoa’s literary monument” (59). Dwelling on the categories of beauty and sublime, the critic maps the 
incorporation of pragmatically described great public edifices, monuments, streets, squares, ruins, royal 
figures, military figures, maritime history and paintings of Lisbon into the abyssal textual fabric of Pessoa’s 
autobiographical lifetime project. Bernardo Soares, Pessoa’s heteronym and the supposed author of The 
Book of Disquiet, acts as an imaginary artist that turns Pessoa’s Lisbon into a literary work described as an 
“impressionist painting” (71). 

In Chapter 4 and Chapter 6, Cousineau tackles two plays by Samuel Beckett: Waiting for Godot and 
Endgame. In the former, he explores the role of stage movements, the “actors’ pauses, which transform Didi 
and Gogo’s mortal act of waiting for Godot into the architectural body of Waiting for Godot itself” (77), and 
the ways in which the Irish playwright revisits choral odes to “transform them from sacred lamentations into 
theatrical routines” (84) through a series of stylistic techniques like repetitions, free associations, rhyme, 
synonyms and doublets. In the latter, the focus is on how the “war-like interdependence” (104) between 
Hamm and his servant Clov, seen as chess pieces, becomes “the cantata-like interdependence” (104) and 
on how the verbal and the physical forms of violence between them contribute to the architecture of the 
play, imagined as the end of a chess game and during the course of which Hamm’s mother dies, to 
underscore the sacrifice. 

Chapter 5, the only one that approaches poetry, centers on “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” by T. S. 
Eliot, “a poem that transforms the personal predicament of ‘the man who suffers’ into the poetic technique 
of ‘the mind that creates” (90). The critic highlights that the poem encapsulates both the poet’s 
aestheticized failures (personal past) and various intertextualities linked to the Bible and the works of Dante, 
John Donne, Baudelaire, Laforgue and Dostoevsky (literary past), a technique which is meant to infuse it 
with a sense of immortality. 

In Chapter 7, Cousineau proposes a new reading of A Short History of Decay by Emil Cioran as a 
metamorphosis of his previous work, Transfiguration de la Roumanie: while both books convey “Cioran’s 
longing for transfiguration,” his earlier work is more explicit, more specific and refers to Romanians, while 
his later work is more implicit, more abstract and refers to humanity in general. Drawing on various 
exegeses, the critic demonstrates that what initially seems a prophetic and abusing subjectivity on the brink 
of committing suicide serves, in fact, as a dramatized self-transfiguration and a form of speculative thinking, 
which is also visible in the use of French instead of Romanian, of certain keywords and of poetic language. 

The only section that focuses on a woman writer’s work is Chapter 8. The critic studies Flannery 
O’Connor’s short story entitled “A Good Man is Hard to Find” and shows how “being misfit” gains new 
meanings from the perspective of the Manole complex: the convict who calls himself The Misfit escapes 
from the penitentiary where he was “buried alive” (134) for a crime he did not commit; the American author 
“buries him alive” (134) in the short story, forcing him to commit several murders, using a narrative 
technique called “aesthetics of incongruity” (133) and a series of other artistic burials such as 
intertextualities. 

Drawing on previous views, Chapter 9 examines several meanings of “framing” in Light of August by 
William Faulkner through the lens of sacrificial rituals. Cousineau argues that “Faulkner uses framing both 
as an instrument of accusation and as an aesthetic technique” (146). On the one hand, the community 
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unjustly frames certain characters as guilty, sometimes with comic effects, which reflects the novelist’s 
ethical intentions. On the other hand, he frames the narrative in a series of triptychs, so as to mirror his 
aesthetic intentions and the simultaneity of the dynamic and the static structures of his novel. 

In a global world, where cultures become more and more interdependent, Thomas J. Cousineau argues 
for the assimilation of a regional myth into the wider domain of world literature and criticism by proposing 
the Manole complex as an interpretive lens similar to the Oedipus complex and as an ordering principle of 
fundamental modernist works. Through the practice of close reading and the identification of various 
aesthetic modes of transforming the subject matter, he explains how its uncanny design based on the 
sacrifice of an Other for the construction of Something, with its series of discontinuities and arresting 
unexpected effects, may be relevant for a better understanding of literary creativity and ethical 
engagement. 
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